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nothing more, and I never held myself in any way
responsible for it.

Nor did I wish to attach any mysterious meaning
to the purely preliminary definition whicli I gave of
roots, by calling them 'phonetic types.' I might have
called them phonetic moulds, or typical sounds,, as well
as phonetic types; and all that I wished to convey by
this expression was that roots are like firm moulds in
which all words are cast; that they are like sharply
cut types of which numerous impressions have been
taken; that, in fact, ever}7 consonant and every vowel
in them is settled, and that therefore no etymology is
admissible which does not account for every link in
that long chain of changes which connects, for
instance, the Sanskrit root vid, to know, with the
English adverb historically.' It is the defimteness of
these roots which alone has imparted definiteness
to etymological research, and it was this important
characteristic, their definitencss, which I wished to
impress on my hearers by using the name of phonetic
types. Tn etymological researches it matters little
what opinion we hold on the origin of roots, as long
as we agree that, with the exception of a number of
purely mimetic expressions, all words, such as we find
them, whether in English or in Sanskrit, encumbered
with prefixes and suffixes, and mouldering away under
the action of phonetic corruption, must in the last
instance be traced back, by means of definite phonetic
laws, to these definite primary forms which we are
accustomed to call roots. These roots stand like
barriers between the chaos and the cosmos of human
speech, and they alone prevent that' ugly rush' which